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of the Gothic system was more and more perceived, especially in the lie
de France, during the thirteenth century, so that finally a great church
appears to rest on pillars and buttresses only, and walls become a mere
screen from the weather. Even the walls themselves are largely done away
by the huge windows which fill up the whole space between the vaulting
pyramids. A comparison between St Sernin at Toulouse or St John's chapel
in the Tower of London on the one hand, and Amiens or St Denis on the
other, will shew the extraordinary contrast between the Romanesque of
the eleventh century and the Gothic of the thirteenth.

The change from massiveness and gloom to delicacy and light is most
prominent in the system of building, but it applies to everything else
in the church. If the walls become thin the ornamental carving also
becomes delicate. Deeply recessed heavy doorways, embellished with axe-
cut surface designs, give way to lighter forms with undercut mouldings.
The ornament, here and elsewhere, is full of life and grace. Round-headed
slits give place to long lancets, and then, by gradual process, to large
traceried windows of endless variety. It is true that the laws of engineering
had to be obeyed, but the artist was not enslaved by them. He frankly
accepted his limitations, but worked within them in such a way that a
harmonious whole was produced. Science and art were combined to per-
fection in the thirteenth century.

The church plan had almost been determined in the Romanesque period.
Starting from the basilican form of the fourth century, it had arrived, at
the end of the eleventh, at the characteristic monastic development of
St Sernin at Toulouse or Norwich. The secular churches followed suit with
nave and aisles, transepts, often with aisles, apsidal presbytery, with or
without an ambulatory and projecting chapels. A central tower is normal,
but there is usually at least one other. The early Gothic builders made no
revolutionary change, but developed what they received. The round apse
became the polygonal chevet or the square end. Extra aisles and chapels
were added, and there may be towers to the transepts as well as to the
west front and the crossing. Through all the changes, however, even when
the final result is an oblong, the Romanesque plan can generally be
discovered.

So far we have been tracing the main current of the Gothic stream.
Taking its rise in Lombardy, it spread all over Western Europe and
reached its full breadth in the lie de France. In that district, favoured
in so many ways and not least by fine building stone, there were erected
between 1150 and 1250 a series of churches which have never been sur-
passed. No two are alike, and the logic of all is not equally complete, but
at Paris, Amiens, Chartres, Rheims, Laon, Soissons, Noyon, and many
another, we find the same engineering cleverness and the same beautiful
clothing. At Beauvais the skill, in its soaring ambition, overtopped
itself and disaster followed. It has been called a failure, but it is surely
then a splendid failure.
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